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SHEWING, AS WITHIN : 

1st. That, in taxing Ireland under the false pretence of a 
fairly " fixed ratio," England has been systematically rob- 
bing Ireland ever since 1800. 

2d. That she is an adept in the art of mystifying and fal- 
sifying a balance sheet. 

3d. That her method has been that of a fraudulent part- 
ner, entrusted with the book-keeping of a bankrupt con- 
cern, and consists simply in an exclusive assumption of Ire- 
land's Assetts, giving Ireland in return more than her share 
of England's splendid IdabiUties. 

4th. That this is evidenced by her long-continued practice 
of remitting taxes exclusively English when there has been 
an Imperial surplus, and of imposing Imperial taxes when 
such a remission has caused an Imperial deficit ; also by the 
otherwise unaccountable state of the international accounts 
at present. 

5. That no reliance can be placed upon her most solemn 
treaties, and 

6th. That, therefore, there is no resource left for Ireland 
at present but in a spirit of ^* impracticability" and a system 
of passive resistance, which may nurse the just national in- 
dignation and discipline the national mind, until the time 
shall come for active self-defence with reasonable prospect 
of a successful issue, as at 
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To THE Rev. Joseph A. Galbbatth, F.T.C.D. . 

KiLCASCAN, 5th April, 1875. 

My Dear Sm — Our recent conversation on Sir Joseph 
M'Kenna*8 motion on the subject of Irish fiscal burdens 
suj^gests to me the propriety of addressing you publicly 
with reference to that important topic. The nostility of the 
alien Legislature to our just fiscal claims affords one more 
proof of the absolute necessity of Home Rule. No denial 
of the facts brought forward by Sir Joseph was attempted ; 
•^ the ingenuity of his opponents wa^ exerted to show that 

7^ those facts were compatible with fair play to Ireland. In 

^ 1873 I showed, jfrom statistics to be found in " Thom's Al- 

t^ manac," that the wealth of Ireland, as tested by property 

^ and income assessed to income tax was scarcely more than 

(^ one-seventeenth part of thjB weidth of the three kingdoms ; 

whilst out of that seventeenth part the government then ex- 
torted about one-tenth of the general revenue, excluding the 
uncredited taxes; and if Hiose taxes were included one- 
ninth. Sir J. M^Kenna has brought the figures down to a 
more recent date ; and he sets form that now the incomes of 
Great Britain, under all heads subject to income-tax, are 
seventeen-fold greater than the corresponding incomes of 
Ireland, whilst the contribution to the general revenue ex- 
acted from Ireland is within a fraction of one-eighth of the 
whole. This statement was not denied. Other statements 
of fijscal injustice ably made by the honorable member also 
encountered no denial. 

My present purpose, however, is not to recapitulate the 
statements of Sir Joseph M^Kenna, but to offer some com- 
ments on the manner in which they were met by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and by Mr. Lowe, whose arguments 
(if such they can be called) liave been accepted as triumph- 
ant demonstrations that we have really no grievance to com* 
plain of by that portion of the Press that is always on the 
alert to sacrifice Irish to En g lish interests under the pretext 
of Imperial unification. When I speak of the Chancellor 



and Mr. Lowe you will, of course, understand that I only 
refer to the newspaper publications to which the names of 
those gentlemen are attached, and which possess no priv- 
ilege. 

It is assumed by them, as if' it were an axiomatic truth in- 
capable of dispute, that it is right and just to impose on Irish 
incomes and on articles of Irish consumption exactly the 
same taxes to which similar incomes and articles of con- 
sumption are subjected in Great Britain. This assumption 
is untenable. In order to show that it is so we must go 
back to the date of the Union, and examine how it was that 
Ireland, which then was lightly taxed and lightly indebted, 
was brought, by a sjrstem of legislative swindling, to parti- 
cipate in purely British liabilities. Our story is an old one, 
and has often been told, but repetition becomes absolutely 
necessary to meet the incessant assurances that we are not 
only fairly but liberally dealt with. 

When English statesmen deny that Ireland is unfairly 
taxed they rest their denial on the ground that the individ- 
ual Irish taxpayer does not pay more than the English 
owner of a similar income. But this is begging the whole 
question. It is assuming that the Irish taxpayer ougM to pay 
as much as the Englislunan. On the direct contrary, it is 
clear that the Englishman ought to contribute to the rev- 
enue more largely than the Irishman, in proportion to the 
larger amount of the British National Debt;, which at the 
date of the Union, was about 16i times as large as the Irish 
National Debt at the same period. The two debts in 1801 
stood as follows : — 

British Debt £450,504,984 

Irish Debt . . . . . 28,545,134 

At the same time the annual charges of the two debts 
stood thus : — 

Annual charge of British Debt, . £28,238,416 
Annual charge of Irish Debt, . . 1,244,463 

The annual charge of the British debt was very nearly as 
large as the whole principal sum of the debt of Ireland. 
Grattan, Foster, and other anti-Unionists, pointed out the 
danger of getting into the power of a nation whose debt 
was so enormously greater than our own. They well knew 
that the true financial object of tiie authors of the Union 
was to rob Ireland for the benefit of England. Castlereagh, 
who was Pitt's chief Irish accomplice in this nefarious busi- 
ness, pretended to protect Ireland from all liability to the 
pre-Union debt of Great Britain. He circulated a paper de- 
scriptive of his Union scheme, which is given in Comwallis 
Correspondence, and from which I take the following para- 
graphs : — 

"Debts and Revenues. — The Exchequer of Ireland to 
continue separate. Great Britain to be responsible for her 



own debt and its reduction. Ireland to be responsible for 
her own debt and its reduction. 

"The future expenses of Ireland, in war and peace to be 
in 21, fixed ratio to the expenses of Great Britain. 

*^ When the revenues of Ireland shall exceed her propor- 
tion of expense, the excess to be applied to local purposes ; 
the taxes producing the excess to be taken off." — (Cornwal- 
lis CoiTespondence," iii. 32, 33) . 

The provisions indicated in the above extract were em- 
bodied in the seventh article of the Act of Union. That 
article opens with a declaration that each country shall be 
responsible for its own debt and debt-charge; and Castle- 
reagh declared in Parliament that Great Britain could not 
call upon Ireland for any portion of the then existing Brit- 
ish debt. These assurances were meant to throw dust in 
the eyes of the Irish public ; for Castlereagh had not the 
least notion of preserving Ireland' from ultimate liability to 
British burdens. The second paragraph of the above-cited 
extract bears that " the fiiture expenses of Ireland, in war 
and peace," are "to be in a fixed ratio to the expenses of 
Great Britain." Now, Castlereagh took care to fix the Irish 
ratio on a scale much exceeding the relative ability of Ire- 
land; for he well knew that this overcharge on Ireland's 
means would rapidly augment the Irish debt, and he accord- 
ingly incorporated in the Union Act the flagitious provision 
that whenever the borrowings which his excessive ratio pf 
Irish contribution rendered mevitable should force up our 
debt to bear to the British debt the proportion of 1 to 7J 
then separate ratios were to terminate, and the Imperial 
Parliament should have power to tax ihe two countries in^ 
discriminately. The financial purpose and proposal of the 
Unionist Government may be summarised thus: — ""We 
want to get hold of your Irish money to pay our English 
debt. We will not give you any compensation for the new 
load we mean to impose on you ; instead of giving compen- 
sation, we will saddle you, by a scandalous overcharge, with 
a monstrous debt. We will call it ^ Irish debt,' although 
much the larger part of it will accrue from an overcharge. 
And when, by these iniquitous means, we shall have forced 
up your ^ Irish debt ' to bear to the British debt a certain 
prescribed ratio, we shall then consolidate the two Ex- 
chequers, throw both debts into one, put our hands into 
your pockets, and tax you on the high British scale." 

The means adopted by the British Government to force 
this gigantic fraud upon the Irish nation were, if possible, 
more execrable than the fraud itself, — a provoked rebellion ; 
consequent national paralysis — enormous bribery. 

I repeat the amounts of the two debts in 1801 : — 

British Debt " £450,504,984 

Irish Debt ...... 28,645,134 



Not a farthing of these pre-Union debts has been paid to the 
present moment. The Union device bore the fruit which its 
authors intended. Ireland could not pay taxes on the scale 
of Castlereagh's " fixed ratio." The deficiencies of Irish 
revenue were, of course, supplemented by borrowing largely 
upon Irish credit, so that tiie debt, which in 1801 was but 
$28,545,134 was swelled up to £112,704,773 on the 5th of 
January, 1817 — that is, it had quadrupled uAder Imperial 
management, while the British debt in the same interval 
had not doubled. If the Irish debt after the Union had only 
increased in the same proportion as the British debt it would 
not have exceeded £42,000,000 in 1817, instead of being then 
inflamed to £112,704,773. We may therefore set down al- 
most two-thirds of it at the latter date as overcharge, that is 
— as not being Irish debt at all in any equitable sense, or in 
any /other than a technical and red-tape sense. It was really 
British debt, not Irish. It was chargeable in for o conscien- 
ticB against Great Britain to whatever extent it exceeded the 
true relative ability of Ireland. 

In 1816 the time had come for abolishing separate national 
quotas of contribution. The fraudulent overcharge on Ire- 
land had done its purposed work, and the Irish debt, which 
had borne to the British the proportion of 1 to 164 in 1801, 
was inflamed to bear to the British debt the prescribed pro- 
portion of 1 to 7 J. Thereupon the English (or, as it is called, 
the Imperial) Parliament passed the Consolidation Act, by 
which the Irish and British Exchequers were" consolidated. 
It is the 56th Greorge III., chap. 98 « It amalgamated the 
whole financial systems of the two countries by abolishing 
separate ratios of revenue; and the English Parliament 
thenceforth assumed the power of taxing Ireland and Great 
Britain indiscriminately. It assumed, with magnanimous 
pretension, liability to the trumped-up " Irish debt ; " in 
other words, it assumed the responsibility of its own dis- 
honest overcharge on Ireland. But this did not give it any 
right to equalize Irish with British taxation, and thereby to 
make Ireland contributory to the whole British debt and 
debt-charge, old and new. The act affected to take off what 
should have never been laid on. It had the mischief of 
seeming to be beneficial; it seemed to say, '* We generously 
relieve you of a load." But the load was a BritiSi fraud oh 
Ireland, and its removal left intact the moral right of Ire- 
land to a low rate of taxation ; a rate commensurate with 
the smaller amount of her N^ational Debt and with her rela- 
tive taxable ability. 

It is true that from 1817 to 1853 the Irish contributions to 
the revenue, although in excess of our relative ability, were 
not pushed to that exorbitant degree of extortion of which 
Sir Joseph M'Kenna complains. But in 1853 Mr. Gladstone 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer, and immediately set 



to work to iucii^ase the taxation 52 per cent I He took his 
stand on the fraudulent provision in the Union Act by 
which a fictitious " Irish debt " was to be made a pretext 
for equalising Irish taxes with British. Sir Joseph M'Kenna 
complains that by additional turns of the screw the per- 
centage of Irish increase has been augmented in more re- 
cent years. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replies, that complaints 
were repeatedly made to him of the unequal incidences of 
taxation. " There would," he says, " be no difficulty what- 
ever in making out a case with regard to a portion of Eng- 
land itself if they were to lay down the principle adopted 
by the honorable gentleman " (Sir J. M'Kenna) . 

And the Chancellor goes on to argue as if the Irish claim 
stood on precisely the same basis as a similar claim from 
any poorer portion of England. He talks as if the severity 
of the pressure upon Ireland was the same in its moral 
aspect as the pressure on Wiltshire. 

Now, this mode of treating the matter i^ores the whole 
question of the two debts ; ignores the promise of Castlereagh 
that Ireland should have no concern with thepre-union debt 
of Great Britain; ignores his promise that Ireland should 
be taxed for common expenses " on a strict measure of rela- 
tive ability ; " ignores the plain right of Ireland to lower 
taxation than mat of England on the score of her lesser 
indebtedness; and takes advantage of the shameless device 
b;^ which Ireland was brought under English liabilities 
Without giving her any equivalent. These particulars 
create an essential distinction between the case of Ireland 
and that of any district of England. The Chancellor 
ignores them all, and conlplacently assumes that the poorer 
(flstricts of England have as good a claim to relief from 
oppressive taxation as Ireland can set up. A pecuniary 
demand may press as severely on A as it does upon B. 
But if A owes the money j and if B does not owe it, the de- 
mand which in the one case is fair, although inconvenient 
to the payer, is in the other case dishonest as well as op- 
pressive. 

Sir J. M'Kenna's complaint of the monstrous increase. of 
Irish taxation is met in the following words by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer : — 

" K since the year 1841 taxation in Ireland had been more 
and more increasing in proportion to that in England it 
was due to the fact that formerly Ireland was exempt to a 
much greater extent than she now was from taxes which 
were paid in Great Britain ; and the question was whether 
Ireland, having had the benefit of those exemptions, was 
inclined to bear her fair share in the taxation of the em- 
pire, as was always contemplated at the time of the Union." 

Here the Chancellor speaks of certain former exemptions 



of Ireland from taxes paid in England as if those exemp- 
tions were matters of favor to Ireland. They were no favor 
at all. They were matters of strict rights becaicse of the 
smaller indebtedness of Ireland. Ireland was on thart ac- 
count entitled to them then, and Ireland is on the same ac- 
count entitled to them now. Can the Chancellor show what 
equivalent or compensation England gave us for termina- 
ting exemptions to which our lesser indebtedness gives us 
the strongest title? My old friend, Michael Staunton, cal- 
culated that the equivalent to Ireland for being subjected to 
the English scale of taxation should have been, at least, 
twenty millions sterling. But the traditionaFy Irish policy 
of English financiers is faithfully followed by exacting the 
taxes without giving the equivalent. The Chancellor says 
the question is — "Whether Ireland is inclined to bear her 
fair share in the taxation of the empire, as was always con- 
templated at the time of the Union." 

Just as if Ireland, prior to the Union, did not bear her 
fair share I She bore it then, in the measure of her ability. 
It is beyond her relative ability to pay conmion taxes with 
England. Taxes on the English scale extort from her much 
more than her fair share. 

The Chancellor, ignoring all along the vital disparities 
that separate the case of the Irish from that of the English 
taxpayer^ 

" Had only to say> in addition, that they rested their case 
upon this — there was no taxation on Ireland that was not 
also imposed on the rest of the United Kingdom. There' 
were taxes imposed on other portions of the empire that 
were not imposed on Ireland." 

The Chancellor says 'he rests his case upon the above 
statement. I shall snow it is a very unsound -foundation 
for his case. The taxes imposed on fereat Britain, and not 
imposed on Ireland, amount to less than three millions and 
a half. In 1869 they were £3,468,159, and I think they are 
not quite so much at present. He would have us suppose 
that our exemption from the above amount of separate 
taxes is a matter of great favor to Ireland. But, instead of 
£3,468,169, Great Britian ought to pay separate taxes to 
more than four times that amount on the score of her own 
pre-Union debt-charge. The Parliamentary return, No. 35, 
year 1819, states the British debtrcharge on the 5th January, 
1801, to have been £17,718,861 ; and the Irish debt-charge 
at the same date to have been £1,244,463. Deducting me 
latter from the former sum, the separate taxation of Great 
Britain should be £16,474,388; but, as the rate of public 
interest has since then fallen, I may say, without pretending 
to fractional accuracy, that the separate taxation which 
Great Britain ought in point of honesty to pay at present 
amounts to about £15,000,000 per annum! But her sepa- 



rate taxation, of which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
boasts, and which includes land tax, assessed taxes, and 
an item for railways, amounts to nomore than £3,468,159. 
Exemption from these imposts is paraded as a subject for 
Iristi* gratitude. Marvellous favor f Our exemption should 
extend to the whole difference between the two pre- Union 
debt-charges f instead of beinglimited to less than a fourth 
part of that amount. 

I pass over some other points urged by the Chancellor, in 
order to come to the arguments of Mr. Lowe. He said: — 
*^ They (the Irish menibers) spoke of the amount of tax- 
ation which each country paid, but they did not observe 
that they were speaking in metaphorical language. The 
country did not pay any taxes. Taxes were not paid by 
geopraphical fragments, out by individuals." 

A wonderful discovery I Our complaint is that the in- 
dividuals who inhabit the geographical fragment called Ire- 
land are unjustly compelled to share certain burdens that 
ought to be exclusively borne by thie individuals inhabiting 
the geographical fragment called Great Britain. He con- 
tinues : — 

*' What they (the Home Rulers^ had to show was that the 
income and occupation of the individual Irishman were 
more heavily taxed than the income, and occupation of an 
Englishman in the same position pf life." 

This, as I have already said, is begging the whole ques- 
tion. Mr. Lowe, like the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
assumes, without a shadow of proof, that the Irishman, 
whose country owes apre-Union debt of only £28,645,134, 
should be equally taxed with the Englishman whose coun- 
try owes a pre- tfnion debt of £450,504,984. I repeat that 
both these debts are still unpaid. The countries are taxed 
to pay the interest. Mr. Lowe attempts to get rid of our 
claims by the shallow device of sayinff that the comparison 
is not between England and Ireland^ but between the in- 
dividual English taxpayer and the individual Irish taxpayer. 
He ignores the distinctive nationality of Ireland, and as- 
sumes that the amalgamation of Irish and British liabilities 
is quite honest. I have shown that amalgamation to have 
been thoroughly dishonest. The necessity of distinct na- 
tional quotas was acknowledged hy the Grovernment in 1800. 
Distinct national quotas were quite as necessary in 1816, 
when the Consolidation Act was passed, as they were ad- 
mitted to have been in 1800. NotMng had occurred to alter 
that necessity during the interval of sixteen years, nor up 
to the present moment. But if separate quotas had been 
preserved "on a measure" (to use Castlereagh's own 
words) " of strict relative ability " the Irishman would not 
have been taxed to pay the Englishman's debt, as is now the 
case. Instead of the trumpery device of pretending that 



